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Duplicated Publications Division 


(Tentative Program) 
Earl C. Whitbeck, Chairman 


Thursday, 20 March 


2:30 P.M.—Clinic for Duplicated Publications. 


Friday, 21 March 


1:30 P. M.—Clinic for Lithographed Publications. 
2:30 P. M.—Discussion of the Duplicated Publications Score Sheets. 


Religious Book Week 
May 4-11, 1947 


The 5th annual Religious Book Week 
sponsored by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews will be observed na- 
tionally May 4-11. The Religious Book 
List, a 36-page pamphlet, listing books for 
adults and children in four sections— 
Jewish, Protestant, Catholic, and Goodwill 
—will be available in April; single copies 
can be secured without cost by writing to 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
MY. 
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THE COVER 


This month’s cover shows Columbia Uni- 
versity on Morningside Heights, with the 
Here, the 


23rd Annual Convention of the Columbia 


Hudson River in the distance. 


Scholastic Press Association will be held on 
20-21-22 March 1947. 

With the exception of 1945, when the 
Office of Defense Transportation ruled 
that no Conventions could be held, the an- 
nual gathering of school editors and ad- 
visers under the auspices of the CSPA has 
been held on this site. 

Beginning in 1925, when 300 delegates 


attended, it has shown a steady growth 
through the years with occasional excep. 
tions because of depression and other na- 
tional disturbances. It is significant to 
note that the Convention attendance has 
been affected only by those events of such 
major importance that they are also felt 
by the Nation as a whole. 

Left to its own devices, the school press 
field has experienced a normal expansion 
commensurate with the widening field of 
its own interests. This slow growth, re- 
flected in the gradual increace of CSPA 
Convention attendance, indicates a healthy 
condition and one which this Association 
desires to encourage. There has been no 
attempt to drive for larger efforts; merely 
a desire to keep pace with the natural in- 
crease of attention directed toward this 


field. 


That this policy has been the right one 
is reflected in the numbers who journey 
to Columbia in March of each year “Where 
the World of School Publications Gathers.” 

To the Columbia University Press we 
are indebted for the use of this plate. 


Catholic School Division 


(Tentative Program) 


Sister Mary Berhmans, Chairman 


Thursday, March 20 


The review Column (Movie, Book, Radio) 


An Interpretation or a report? 


Mr. Theophilus Lewis, Theatre Critic, “America” 


Feature Angles of Sports Writing 


Jimmy Powers, “Powerhouse” 


Panel:— 


Place of Student Opinion in the School Paper 
Getting the Editorial Page Out of the Rut— 


Practical Editorials 
Variety of Content 


Friday, March 21 


News—Its Gathering, Its Writing, Its Placement 


Features Can Make the Paper Timely and Lively 


Trends in Makeup 


Panel: — 


Progress with the Student Papers— 


Staff Organization, Activity and Promotion 


Photography, Art and Engraving 


Making the Paper a Dynamic Force in the School 


& * 


* * 


The meetings of the Catholic School Division will be held in the Auditorium of 
Corpus Christi Church on 121st Street, between Broadway and Amsterdam Avenue, 


opposite Teachers College. 
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“Blue Jay” Attracts National Attention By 
Covering International Event Locally 


N ambitious school paper like The 

Blue Jay, published by the Junior- 

Senior High School of Junction 
City, Kansas, just naturally takes great in- 
terest in covering all community events that 
involve the school in any way. In the past 
many news breaks of national interest-— 
some of them stemming from nearby Fort 
Riley, Ground General School Center, have 
made particularly good reading in a high 


school paper. 


But to date the biggest opportunity for 


By WILHILMA ENGLER 


Adviser, Blue Jay 
Junior-Senior High School 
Junction City, Kansas 
a “splash” came last month when the 
United Service to China brought to this 
midwestern town such distinguished per- 
sonalities as the Chinese Ambassador V. K. 
Wellington Koo, former Secretary of State 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Governor of 
Kansas Frank Carlson, President Milton S. 
Eisenhower of Kansas State College and a 
throng of other interesting visitors. 
HE beginning of this project goes 
back to a five-inch story in the first 


issue of The Blue Jay last fall. It in- 


AN AMBASSADOR SPEAKS—Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, Chinese envoy to Washington, 
is shown atove in the weapons display room at Fort Riley, Kansas, which entertained him and 
former U. S. Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., during their visit to Junction City, 


Kansas, for the official opening of the 1947 United Service to China campaign. 


Betty Childers, 


news editor of the Junction City High School Blue Jay, is covering this phase of the story as 
avid'y as she covered all other phase:. At far left is Miss Wilhilma Engler, Blue Jay faculty adviser. 


Mazch, 1947 


GETTING THE STORY—Betty Childers, 
(right) 17-year-cld news editor of the Junc- 
tion City High School Blue Jay is shown 
above interviewing Miss Ching-yi T’ang, di- 
rector of the American-Chinese Committee 
of the Mass Education Movement, during 
the three-day meeting marking the opening 
of the 1947 United Service to China cam- 
paign at Junction City, Kansas. Betty cov- 
ered the U. S. C. meetings with the aplomb 
of a veteran reporter. 


formed the reader that the United Service 


to China was sponsoring the filming of 


scenes of Junction City schools, industries, 
public utilities, business hou-es and other 
average American institutions. 

Tke story explained that the:e shots 
would be combined with comparative ones 
made in Yinshi, China, in a documentary 
colored film; that local citizens would have 
an opportunity to see the film sometime 
That was all! That was 
everything the Blue Jay reporter could find. 


in January. 





Wilhilma Engler 


A few days before Christmas vacation 
alert staff members began to bring in re- 
ports of “big doings” about the film. The 
first Blue Jay after Christmas carried a 15- 
inch story built on skeleton plans of the 
USC and the campaign opening. 


Several copies of this issue were dis- 
patched to the USC directors of informa- 
tion who were already established at their 
Junction City headquarters. They spotted 


the story. Things began to break—and 


HEY asked for a live wire high school 

reporter. They got one — Betty 
Childers, personable 17-year-old news edi- 
tor of The Blue Jay. 


was to give the convention complete cov- 


Betty was told she 


erage from a high school student’s point 
of view. Attacking her assignment with 
much enthusiasm, she armed herself with 
a notebook, clipped the three-day program 
schedule to its cover, snatched a pencil and 


began her beat. 


Although she was “thrilled to pieces” 
with the chance to talk with Mr. Stettinius, 
now USC National Campaign Chairman, 
Betty maintained her composure and re- 
ported a splendid interview with him. She 
declared that Ambassador Koo turned the 
tables on her. It was she who was answer- 


ing question about her school, 


Interviews were arranged with Wayland 
D. Towner, director of American activi- 
ties for USC; Dr. B. A. Garside, executive 
vice-president and secretary of USC; Mrs. 
Charles P. Taft, prominent relief worker; 


Dr. Chung-Chin Kao, inventor of the first 
Chinese typewriter; Liu Liang-Mo, “morale 


Two 


builder of the Chinese Army”; and liter- 
ally dozens of other notable conferees. 

She attended 
USC campaign conferences, ate lunch with 
mmebers of the Lions Club and their Chi- 


nese guests, had dinner with the Business 


Betty dashed everywhere! 


and Professional Women, took part in a 
reception for Chinese students, met the 
train bringing Ambassador Koo and Mr. 
Stettinius to Junction City. 

Then there were the Rotary luncheon, 
the tour of Fort Riley with Major General 
I. D. White as host to Ambassador Koo 
and Mr. Stettinius, a “Dutch Treat” din- 


“Bridge to Yinhsi 
Was o Hage Success 


VOL XAXIA NO iz JUN 


Chr Blur — 


ner set for 380 people, the final program 
featuring the Koo and Stettinius addresses, 
the world premiere of “Bridge to Yinhsi,” 
and the Chinese New Year’s party. 

In the few in-between-times Betty posed 
for publicity pictures, watched young Junc- 
tion City matrons wash clothes in the river 
and inspected store windows dressed with 
Chinese displays. 


UNDREDS of notes. Some of them 
had grown a bit cold! But there 


was a story to be written. The local Junc- 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Ambassador Koo Visits Fort Riley 


Open 1947 United Service to China Campaign 


With Three Day Program in Junction City 


King and Queen ‘rs. Riordan Guest Stettinius, hoo, World Premiere 


Of Hearts Soon 


students to Plect 


Party Reyalty 


New Blue Jay Junior High Plays | eam 
Staff Is Chosen °* ange 3 his Week Choir Broadcasts 
tad iteter tah ta nen Se arom From Manhattan 


Students Serve 
(in Library Staff 


| Blue Jay Chatier 


At Kansas Dinner oi” bridge te Yinhst” Highlights 


Complete Plans 
To Cement the “J 


Three Days of Programe 
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Interest of Members in Pre-Convention Plans 


Point to Record-Breaking Event 


DVANCE — Convention 


tions, enrollment of publications 


registra- 


in the Contest, offers of assistance 
in the way of speakers, Round Table lead- 
ers and Sectional Meeting Chairmen, and 
other evidences of interest indicate that the 
coming Convention will be the largest in 
point of attendance, meetings, and events 
of any in the history of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. 

New features will be found in the 1947 
program. The numbers of delegates an- 
ticipated, requests for consideration of par- 
ticular topics, and the space requirements 
in the face of limited facilities, required 
certain adjustments that it is believed will 
make for a better and more conveniently 
arranged gathering. 

Three of the buildings normally used for 
meetings have undergone extensive altera- 
tions and even the regular offices and class- 
room facilities have had to be located else- 
where. Through the courtesy of Teachers 
College, a number of rooms of large ca- 
pacity have been made available to the As- 
These, together with the 800 
capacity auditorium in the Horace Mann 


sociation. 


Building, will relieve the Columbia campus 
of some of the crowding normally to be ex- 
pected. Again, the peak load of the 
Teachers College buildings comes late in 
the day and by that time the CSPA dele- 
gates normally bring their meetings to a 
close. For those who have been at the 
Convention in previous years it means a 
new set of buildings but with less conges- 


tion than recent years have witnessed. 
Barnard College has offered its Brink- 

erhoff Theater for the Saturday morning 

McMillin Theatre is 


in use at that time with a large class which 


General Meeting. 


it was impossible to locate elsewhere. The 
University authorities have moved other 
large classes out of McMillin to accom- 
modate the Convention for Thursday and 
Friday. Every possible bit of space has 
been placed at the disposal of the Asso- 


ciation. 


HREE Divisional group meetings have 
been concentrated in specific spots. 
The Elementary School Division has been 
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given the use of the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School building and will hold all its meet- 
ings there. This will include a luncheon 
for the delegates to that series of meetings 
in the school cafeteria, a feature that was 


found most desirable last year. 


The Catholic School Division has been 
given the use of the auditorium of Corpus 
Christis Church and School directly op- 
posite Teachers College where a number 
of the Convention meetings will be held. 


Through the courtesy of Dr. Allen, 
Headmaster of the Poly Prep Country Day 
School in Brooklyn, the Friday afternoon 
and evening sessions of the Private School 
Division will be held at that school. This 
will relieve the Division of some of the 
difficulties it has experienced in the past 
in the matter of adequate space for its 


meetings and social activities. 


T the same time, no arrangement 
has been made that would minimize 
the importance of the group gatherings on 


the Columbia All 


group meetings have been organized as 


campus. Divisional 
parts of the larger gathering and their in- 
dividual desires have been dovetailed into 
the Convention program as a whole. 


The Advisers Association has been lim- 
ited in its luncheon facilities to the capacity 
of the largest private room in the Faculty 
Club. While this has been reserved, the 
Solarium attached to the restaurant on the 
roof of Butler Hall, with a capacity half 
as great again as the Faculty Club facility, 
has been engaged tentatively. It is ex- 
pected that the total number of reserva- 
tions will require the use of the Butler 
Hall special dining room. As it is atop 
the 16-story building, with a view of a good 
portion of the northern end of Manhattan, 
and an international reputation as an eat- 
ing place, the change will not detract from 
the effectiveness of the meeting. 


In addition, Dr. Harold Spears of Mont- 


clair, N. J., State Teachers College, co- 
author with C. H. Lawshe of the well- 
known “High School Journalism,” will be 





the guest-speaker at the luncheon. 


N interesting. array of nationally- 

known personalities has been sched- 
uled for Special Feature programs in Mc- 
Millin Theatre. Jinx Falkenberg of screen 
and radio fame, together with her foreign- 
husband, Tex McCrary, 
whose “Hi Jinx” program is one of NBC’s 


correspondent 


most popular morning broadcasts, will be 
on hand to interview and be interviewed. 
To those who like to ask questions, CSPA 
will offer an opportunity to turn the tables 
on quiz master Bob Hawk, veteran radio 
performer and originator of the quiz pro- 
grams. The scientific minded will have a 
chance to watch a spectacular atomic energy 
demonstration to be given in connection 
with a lecture by Columbia physicist Dr. 
John R. Dunning. 
standing American authority on the use of 
propaganda, will be at the Convention to 


Leo Margolin, out- 


explain some of the intricacies of formu- 
lating public opinion. 

The rotunda of Low Memorial Library 
will boast the most interesting Convention 
Exhibition ever staged by CSPA. 


Features is planning to show a large col- 


King 


lection of original drawings by its leading 
cartoonists, including many by Milton Ca- 
niff. It time will allow, Mr. Caniff has 
promised to come down and talk to CSPA 
delegates himself about his new comic strip. 
Life and Look will be represented by pho- 
The Associated Press 
will set up a complete wirephoto receiving 
station, hooked up to its regular network. 
Representatives of U.N. will be on hand 
to answer queries at the United Nations 


Exhibit. 

The Luncheon, 
which highlights and concludes the three- 
day conference, has been scheduled again 
at the Hotel Astor in Times Square. The 
affair will be held in two sections, one in 


tographic displays. 


brilliant Convention 


the Ballroom and one in the Belvedere 
Room. Both will be addressed by nation- 
ally known speakers, both will hear an- 
nouncements of prize winners and Gold 
Key awards, both will enjoy the same menu 
and witness the famous Birthday Cake 
ceremony. 
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WANTED---COPIES OF REVIEW 


We who publish The Review now want some of our numbers 
back! 


It is customary for the Association to bind several volumes each 





year for presentation to the Library of Congress, the Library of 
the United States Office of Education, and other such repositories 
of the publications that enter into the making of our national life. 

Because of difficulties with binderies, shortages in paper and sup- 
plies, and for other reasons, this had to be suspended during the 
war. 

The Association staff tried to meet every demand made upon 
it during those trying years, and there’s a bit of a strain still, so 
that some issues in the reserve supply became exhausted. This is 
especially true of the April and October issues which contain the 
reports of the Newspaper-Magazine and Yearbook Contests. 

The publisher of The Review, Miss Rowena Harvey, must be 
complimented on carrying us through the difficult years now, hap- 
pily, in the past. At no time was the Association or its staff in- 
convenienced insofar as the printing of The Review was concerned. 
How she did it will remain a mystery but she bore the burden 
alone. 

Already she has supplied from her slender reserve supplies all 
but two issues that are badly needed to complete the binding of the 
necessary volumes. But she can’t create Reviews where they do 
not exist. 

We need two copies of the October, 1945, issue. 

Who can supply them? 

We'll be glad to give those who can help us out a year’s sub- 
scription to The School Press Review in return for each of the 
two needed copies. 

May we hear from some generous souls soon? 


Thank you. 


Four 


ADVISERS’ ASSOCIATION 


(Tentative Program) 
Sydney O’Kun, President 
Friday, March 21 

12 o’clock—Luncheon (Advance registration for the Luncheon 
indicate a large attendance. As the Faculty Club 
limit is 100 persons, it is probable it will be held 
at another desirable location adjacent to the Uni- 
versity with a larger seating capacity.) Speaker: 
Dr. Harold Spears, Professor, State Teachers 
College, Montclair, N. J., co-author, “High- 
School Journalism.” 

1:30 p. m.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre. 

2:30 p.m.—Meeting of Committee on the Revision of the 
Newspaper Score Charts. 


Conference for new Advisers. 


+ € 


SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 


The CSPA was not the first press association to be established 
nor will it be the last. As long as school publications are issued, 
the editors and advisers will feel the need for an occasional get- 
together for self-help if not for the spirit of friendship that seems 
to go with this type of work. 

During the past twenty years there have been a number of press 
associations that appear to have fulfilled their missions for now 
they are no more. Sometimes a few students or energetic and far- 
seeing advisers were the moving spirits in the establishment of such 
groups. As long as those hands remained at the helm a steady 
course was maintained; as soon as they let go, the organization 
found themselves in difficulties. 

From an intimate knowledge of several such groups in different 
parts of the country, and ranging from city and county associations 
to those covering whole states, it seems to be a prime necessity that 
a central headquarters, such as a college, university or educational 
association, or an executive committee of several members, be estab- 
lished when the organization comes into being. That prevents the 
disappearance of records and assets and provides a person or persons 
to whom the advisers of the area may look for guidance or for 
answers to their questions. 

A recent case comes to mind in which an able adviser established 
a press association which functioned admirably for several years. 
Because of reasons attributable to the war, the adviser left the 
educational field and no one now seems to know what steps should 
be taken to re-establish the organization. As a result, a whole area 
is floundering in uncertainty, desirous of a press association yet 
fearful that steps taken by one school may interfere with those 
that might be taken by another. 

It would seem that a press association has a sufhciently strong 
reason for existence to prepare itself for such emergencies. It 
should lay a foundational base that is broader than the work and 
influence of one person. There is a need at the present moment 
for a careful study by all press groups of the frames of government 
udner which they operate to insure their perpetuation regardless 


of changes in situations or personnel. 
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Private School Division Will Meet at Poly 
Prep School in Brooklyn 


J. KENNETH SNYDER, Chairman 


OLYTECHNIC Preparatory Coun- 

try Day School in Brooklyn, New 

York, will be host this year to the 
Private School Division at the Twenty-third 
Annual Convention of the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association to be held in New 
York City on March 20, 21, 22. 

Student editors and advisers from all 
types of private schools—day schools, board- 
ing schools, girls’ schools, boys’ schools— 
from all kinds of publications—newspapers, 
magazines, yearbooks—from all sections of 
the country, are invited to participate. 

Except for the Clinic and Discussion 
meeting on Thursday afternoon, March 20, 
at Columbia University, the Private School 
program will be limited to Friday afternoon 
and early evening, March 21, at Poly Prep. 
This will give preparatory school delegates 
an opportunity to attend all the General 
Sessions and the majority of the sectional 
and feature meetings of the three-day con- 
ference. 


If private school editors and advisers 


Poly Prep Country Day 
School in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Private School 
will hold its ses- 


sions on Friday afternoon 


where the 


Division 


and evening, March 21. 


cannot participate in any other part of the 
Convention, they should not miss the gath- 
ering at Poly Prep on Friday afternoon. 
A glance at the outline of the program 
will show the interesting sessions that have 
been planned. At the sectional meetings, 
students and advisers will discuss the many 
problems that are peculiar to private school 
publications. 

HE big social event will be, of course, 

the dinner and dance in the Com- 
The Poly Prep or- 
chestra, which so often in the past made 


mons of the school. 


the meetings at the Hotel Astor a success, 


will furnish the music. These delegates 
will meet in a friendly atmosphere and en- 
joy the hospitality of the host school. 
Over 3000 secondary school journalists 
are expected to attend the Convention this 
year and with the crowding of the campus 


of Columbia 


delegates will appreciate the opportunity to 


University, private school 


meet in an informal manner to exchange 


ideas with student editors and advisers 


This is 


the main reason why the Private School 


from schools similar to their own. 


Division was organized eleven years ago 
and why its meetings have been so popular. 

Delegates who plan to attend are urged 
to fill in the registration form on this page 
and mail it before March 14 with a check 
to cover all reservations to the Secretary 
The cost 
to each delegate, including the dinner and 
dance, is $3. There will be no limit on the 


of the Private School Division. 


number from each staff who may attend. 
If application for tickets is received before 
March 14, they will be mailed to the school. 
Otherwise they will be held until the dele- 
gates reach Poly Prep. No reservations 


will be accepted unless accompanied by a 


check. 


Private School delegates who do not plan 
to attend the CSPA Convention luncheon 
at the Hotel Astor on Saturday will be 
allowed to exchange the luncheon tickets 
they receive with Convention registration 
for the Private School dinner-dance tickets. 





]. Kenneth Snyder, York Collegiate Institute, 
York, Pa., Chairman, Private School Division. 


To Reach Poly Prep 


Take Downtown subway from 116th 
Street to Times Square. Transfer to 
the Sea Beach Express of the B.M.T. 
Get off at 59th Street, Brooklyn. 
Change to opposite side of platform at 
59th Street for Fort Hamilton—95th 
Street Local to end of line. There take 
Poly Prep buses for the school (about 
a 5 minute ride). The time from Times 


Square to Poly Prep is about 40 minutes. 


Outline of Program 


Thursday, March 20, 3:30-5:00 p. m. 


Clinic and Discussion Meeting—Colum- 


bia University. 


Experienced advisers will analyze private 


school newspapers and magazines and 


offer suggestions for improvement. 


Friday, March 21 


At Polytechnic Preparatory Country 
Day School in Brooklyn. 


General Meeting 3:00-4:30 p.m. 
Sectional Meetings 4:30-6:00 p.m. 
Dinner and Dance 6:00-8:30 p.m. 


(Full details of these meetings, the times 


of which are subject to change, will appear C. S. Mitchell, Secretary. Private School Di- 
vision, Adviser to The Polygon, Poly Prep 
School, Brooklyn, in charge of the program 
gates will receive when they reach the Con- Feing held at his school. 


in the Convention Program, which all dele- 


vention.) 


Among the speakers are: Albert N. 
Williams, U. S. Dept. of State, Interna- 
tional Broadcasting Division’s, “Voice of 
America”, Editor, Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature; James J. Murphy, Sports Editor, 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle; Frank Conniff, Col- 
umnist and War Correspondent, New York 
Journal-American; and Dr. Joseph Dana 
Allen, Headmaster, Poly Prep Country 
Day School, who will deliver the address 


of welcome. 





Please reserve tickets at $3 each for the dinner and dance at Poly 


Prep on Friday afternoon, March 21. 
I enclose check for $ 

Name of Publication 

Name of School 

City 


Adviser 











Fill in the above registration form, cut out, attach check and mail before March 14 to C. S. 


Mitchell, Poly Prep CDS, 92nd Street and Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 
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This Business of Running a School Paper 


Is Business 


By HENRY F. GILSON 


UNNING a school newspaper is 
a many-sided activity that demands 
an abundant store of enthusiasm, 
resourcefulness, and tenacity. The faculty 
member who is in charge of this journal- 
istic enterprise must be more than an ad- 
This director 
must be a working staffman because there 


viser, supervisor, or sponsor. 


is more to the job than dispensing direc- 
tions to students from a swivel-chair throne. 
He must possess a measure of infallibility 
in the eyes of the ever-questioning students; 
he must have poise, a sense of humor, and 
be friend and counselor to all staffmen. 
It may be presumptuous to discuss school 
papers without limiting the subject either 
to the high school or the elementary school. 
However, there must be some agreement 
that there is at least a relationship between 
the two. Perhaps the common base is the 
educational purpose of the school newspa- 
per: 
municative medium for recording his crea- 


to implement the student with a com- 


tive expression. 


_ makes the publication of a 
Any 
business has a serious aspect. In the school 


school newspaper a business? 


newspaper venture we admonish the student 
that in writing for print he is responsible 
for what he says because he may be con- 
fronted with the evidence on and forever 
after the day of publication. 

“Words are the raw materials of civilized 
life,” says Dr. George Gallup, originator 
of the Gallup Poll. He says also that our 
society is an increasingly “verbal” one and 
that the youngster who has to put what he 
sees in words, and can do it successfully, 
has about a forty-yard start on the other 
fellows. Purposeful writing can’t begin too 
soon. Yes, it’s serious business, but teen- 


agers always manage to squeeze in a doce 
of fun. 


I AM going to propound three ways 
in which to publish a sheet, any one 


of which thould be strong enough to carry 
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Bureau of Curriculum 


Chicago Public Schools 


the paper through the staff mill to the 
reader. If you have all three, you are on 
the sacred pedestal that guarantees success. 

First is the organization structure. I am 
listing some criteria that makes your news- 
paper a business. The conclusions you 
reach after considering these points will 
determine the extent of your business. 

Who determines the policy? In some 
schools it is the principal; in others the 
adviser does. Ideally, both should col- 

laborate. 

What is the size of your paper? 

What is the frequency of publication? 

How many papers do you circulate, 
file, exchange, print? 

Do you enter your sheet in contests 
or have it graded by press associations? 
You should not take contests too serious- 
ly, according to Miss Florence Otis, a 
publications adviser. She contends that 
an elementary school paper can achieve 
admirably all of its aims without qualify- 
ing at all as a journalistic production. 
Contests are justifiable only if they are 
constructive in effect. 

Does it operate on its own staff power, 
Is your staff system or technique efficient? 
or would it collapse in your absence? 


Do you have a style sheet or hand- 
book or an assignment system to pro- 
vide the routine stimulus? 

A system provides automatically for a 
story to go through the staff mill. Have 
you ever had your staff or journalism 
class consider how many steps there are, 
and how important they are, in the pro- 
duction of a story from its inception to 
its appearance on the printed page? 


Let’s take a hypothetical case: (1) 
source of subject; (2) assignment; (3) 
reporter covers, writes, and submits story; 
(4) department editor and/or copy edi- 
tor edits manuscript; (5) editor-in-chief 
and or adviser edits it; (6) possible re- 
write after 4 or 5; (7) linotyping; (8) 
(12) check press- 
proof; (13) printing; (14) circulating; 


galley proofreading; 


(15) reading. With every story running 
this gamut, staff work becomes an in- 
teresting little business. 
What facilities do you have in the way 
of equipment? 
Do you have: a staffroom or a class- 


room; business desks or classroom desks; 


typewriters; file, morgue, and cut cab- 


(Continued on Page 16) 


Junior High School Division 


(Tentative Program) 


Edith Wilson, Chairman 


Friday, March 21 
Sectional Meetings on:— 


East Meets West Through Journalism 
The Feature Column Promotes Internationalism 
How to Overcome Difficulties in Publishing a Duplicated Paper 
How We Eliminated the Gossip Column 
Other meetings are being scheduled. 
Clinic for Junior High School Publications 
Conducted by Sydney O’Kun, Adviser, Ridder News, Ridder Junior 
High School, New York City. 
Plans are under way to group all the Junior High Division Meetings in one 
building, probably Horace Mann, Teachers College. 





Editorials . . . Choice of the Month 


LET’S DO OUR PART 
It is difficult for high school students 


to realize the great importance of taking 
responsibility. It is hard to grasp the seri- 
ousness of the part responsibility plays in 
the lives of students. 

At Curry, if we are to maintain personal 
freedom and high standards, each member 
of the student body must learn to assume 
independently his individual responsibilities 
and carry them through to the best of his 
ability. 

As an example of this importance of 
taking responsibility, we started this year 
with high hope of discontinuing Detention 
Hall, but this hope was soon crushed be- 
cause of the irresponsible actions of many 
of the student body. 
of their persistent tardiness that the high 


It was on account 


school once again became subject to the 
This is a 


typical illustration of incidents which fre- 


menace of the Detention Hall. 


quently occur in the school. 
Cheating is one of the ways of dragging 


down the standards of a school. It is 
closely related to stealing, and, in a sense, 
it may be considered a phase of it. Cheat- 
ing may not be practiced by the majority 
of the group but by a very few indi- 
viduals. Nevertheless these “weak” links 
tend to weaken drastically the whole group 
—(A chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link) . 

Thinking further of the damage a cheat 
or a thief may do, one may realize the 
power of influence—“a rotten apple” is 
going to have its effect upon others that 
come in contact with it. 

A student owes it to his self respect and 
to the other members of his class to con- 
fine himself to what is his; to obtain what 
he wants in marks or property honestly or 
not at all. 

First semester exams are quickly draw- 
ing near. Let each student remember then 
and throughout the year how much dam- 
age may be done to himself and to his 
friends when he cheats. Let all take re- 
sponsibility in their stride and strive to 
make this a better school in honesty and 
integrity. 

Curryer 


Curry High School 
Greensboro, N. C. 


IF YOU COULD SEE AHEAD! 


The ground was still hard with frost 
when a gang began to claw it mechanically 
with narrow picks. A water main had 
sprung a leak and covered the sidewalk 
with hazardous ice. The group labored 
on silently. No one could be jovial when 
viewing the world through a self-made fog 
at 8:00 a. m. 

Past the group an occasional worker on 
his way to the office hurried obliviously. 
Then, singly, in pairs and in friendly 
gangs, came teen-age boys and girls who 
grudgingly trudged down the walk and 
across the street to the high school on the 
corner. 

A boy’s voice, undecided between so- 
prano and bass, pierced the still air, “Hey, 
Joe, you’re gonna be late for school!” 

A door slammed and the companion ex- 
claimed, “Who gives a darn? It'll be 
there tomorrow!” 

The two by-passed the shallow trench 
by the and with 


strides traced the path of the earlier stu- 


workmen lengthened 
dents. One or two stragglers followed until 
a bell clanged from the school and the 
walk became quiet. 

One of the laborers halted his steady 
swing to gaze across the avenue and softly 
repeated, “ ‘It'll be there tomorrow’,” and 
after a pause added, “Yeah, but where 
will you be tomorrow, kid?” 

“If you could only see ahead! You'd be 
And 
you'd make certain to have more than a 
You’d get all 


earlier for school—take it from me. 


diploma when you left. 
you can, while you can!” 


He bent back to his pick and with a 


heavy swing mumbled, “Yeah, it'll be there 


tomorrow!” 


The Mirror 
S. S. Palmer High School 


Palmerton, Pa. 
, T+ Fe 
GHS GYM IS FIRE TRAP; 


PROTECTIVE MEASURES NEEDED 


Doubtless you have read about the hor- 
rible hotel fires this year —the children’s 
hospital that burned down last Christmas, 
the Coconut-Grove blaze last winter. 

Realization of the horror of fire is 
brought home at the time but is quickly 
shrugged off with the “it-couldn’t-happen- 


here” attitude. 


We fail to realize that a Greenville High 
School basketball game could be the scene 
of the greatest tragedy in Greenville his- 
tory. 

At basketball games only two outside 
doors are open and one of these leads 
through the dressing rooms. 

In case of fire the people in the balcony 
have only one route of escape—the other 
is blocked by stacked seats. 

There are no fire extinguishers in the 
building, no sprinkler system and no cen- 
trally operated system of alarm. 

Once before the school burned and it is 
entirely possible that this could happen 
again. Fire is no respecter of persons and 
the night of a basketball game is just as 
likely as any other. 

To prevent a tragedy let’s see that all 
doors and stairways are open, that fire 
extinguishers are available, that an alarm 
system is provided, that the no smoking 
rule is rigidly enforced and that a sprinkler 
system is installed. 


Green Lights 
Greenville High School 
Greenville, N. C. 


Yea 
GIVE TO SAVE 


Almost two years ago, we paid tribute 


by various speeches and memorial services 


(Continued on Page 13) 


To Mrs. R. John Holland, Adviser to 
“High Life,” Greensboro, North Carolina, 
Senior High School, and Abe D. Jones, 
Editor of Page Two of that paper, we are 
indebted for the choice of editorials in this 
issue. 

We noted with interest that in “High 
Life” each editorial bore the initials of the 
member of the staff responsible for it. We 
feel that such a gesture is not only a com- 
pliment to the student concerned but an 
indication of the responsibility which must 
be assumed by him who writes for print. 

Too few realize that persons are re- 
sponsible for their own thoughts, words, 
and deeds. When the published version 
bears a name or an initial, not only the 
pride of authorship is involved but the nat- 
ural assumption of responsibility for what 
has been printed. 

This is all part and parcel of the train- 
ing which makes men and women and re- 
sponsible citizens out of our student editors. 

Let us have more of it! 


The School Press Review 















Magazine Makeup 


By M. ELIZABETH MATTHEWS 


Assistant Editor 


Pennsylvania School Journal 


O be successful in the make-up of 
T a magazine in our age, one must 
use every device of the super-sales- 
man. There must be color to catch the 
eye; there must be variety in type, in page 
arrangement, and in use of illustrations. 
Above all, although there is a definite plan 
followed, it must permit sufficient changes 
to make each issue individual and different. 
As yet there hasn’t been much written 
about the make-up of school magazines. 
In books on high school journalism there 
may be one chapter which deals with the 
magazine in a general way. There seem to 
be no standard rules. We can, nevertheless, 
discuss today a number of things which 
will make magazines appeal to the eye. I 
shall hope that none of my suggestions will 
disagree with the rules the judges in CSPA 
contests follow. 


HALL we start with the cover? Your 
magazine may have a standard design 
for its cover with change of month and 
issue number the only differerence from 
issue to issue. If the design is standard, 
often change is secured by using different 
colors in the cover paper or in ink. But 
most schools have a number of good artists, 
and if the cost is not prohibitive, it is fine 
to be able to change the design each issue. 
Many school magazines find this possible 
through the use of linoleum or wood blocks. 
There is a certain value in having a 
definite place and style of type for the 
magazine title. Then the magazine is rec- 
ognized as the “Blue and Gold” on sight. 
The use of two colors on the cover 
makes it doubly attractive. If the standard 
design is used, cost can be cut by working 
out the color schemes for an entire year, 
and having the covers run off at the be- 
ginning of the year. 

Another way to get interesting covers at 
small expense is to use the standard design 
with space for a cut which can be changed 
each issue. The cut, which may be from 
a photograph or line drawing, can be chosen 
to fit in with the contents of the issue or 
with the season of the year. Some maga- 
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zines use this plan and for one or more 
issues during the year use the space of 
the cut for a poem or other very suitable 
message in unusual type. 

The choice of the stock of the cover 
paper is another important consideration 
in successful covers. 

It seems to be a rule among school maga- 
zines not to use advertisements on the first 
or second cover pages; but they may be 
used on the third and fourth covers. This 
rule is not followed by commercial maga- 
zines. 


HE title page of a magazine is usually 

the first inside page to the right. I 
believe this is a set rule for school maga- 
zines although many other magazines fol- 
low their own rule in the placing of this 
page. On this page appears all publication 
data—name and address of the school or 
group issuing the magazine, the names of 
staff and faculty advisers, the date, the 
number of volume and issue, and the price 
per volume and issue. On this page ap- 
pear postal information and the insignia 
of press association affiliations. 


The table of contents may be a part of 


If it is not, it should be 
placed before any of the general reading 


the title page. 


matter in the magazine. Since most school 
magazines do not place advertising in the 
front of the book, and since all depart- 
ments and main articles should, if possible, 
begin on a right-hand page, a good place 
to put the table of contents would be on 
With a full page de- 


voted to the table of contents, there is 


the second page. 


room for a cut or a half tone. Also here 
can be a word concerning the theme of 
the issue, the photo or drawing on the 
cover, etc. 


We haven’t considered so far the size of 
the magazine. Here again there seems to 
be no standardization on uniformity. A 
popular size is that used by Time magazine. 
In a discussion on magazines in which I 
participated several weeks ago, one gentle- 
man urged pocket or pocketbook size for 
magazines. A lady present pointed out 
that gentlemen didn’t seem to find Esquire 
too large to carry around. So we'll say 
choice of size may be decided with your 
printer, who can advise on which size he 
feels might be efficient and less expensive 
from the point of view of his equipment 


and the size of paper stock. 


NUMBER of things can be done 
to make the inside pages of your 
book distinctive. First of these certainly 


is the choice of the type. From those 


(Continued on Page 13) 





Yearbook Division 


(Tentative Program) 
DeWitt D. Wise, Chairman 


Thursday, 20 March 


2:30 P.M.—Planning the Yearbook Budget 
Preparing a Working Yearbook Dummy 

3:30 P.M.—Planning the 1947-48 Yearbook 
Preparing Copy for Yearbook Printers 


Friday, 21 March 


1:30 P.M.—Covering the School in and for the Yearbook 
Solving the Yearbook Photographic Problems 
Cooperating with the Yearbook Printers 

2:30 P.M.—Advertising in the Yearbook 
Solving the Yearbook Art Problems 

3:30 P.M.—Meeting Yearbook Deadlines 
Planning the 1947-48 Yearbook 

4:30 P. M.—Clinic—Ways and Means of Financing Yearbooks 


Saturday, 22 March 
10:15 to 11:30 A. M.—Clinics 





Poetry of the Month .”. . 


THE SEA GULL 


By Hester Brown 
The sea gull dipped its wings in flight, 
Came soaring down a gleam of light 
To perch upon a rock. 


But as I watched with great delight, 
It flew away to some far height 
And left me on the dock. 

oe 

NIGHT 

By Clara Jane Hirsch 

How the sun is sleeping 
In a halo of silver stars, 
The moon her vigil keeping, 


Far from this restless world of ours. 


An azure lake is sprinkled with a million 
moonbeams bright, 

Those which are reflected from the wond- 
rous heaven’s light. 

The earth below so different from the se- 
rene celestial calm 

Of the heavens in their glory so far from 


any harm. 


y Pe 2g 
WIND 
By Richard Wallin 
What is the wind? 
A gust of air 
Collected together from out of nowhere. 


Sometimes it’s swift, 
Sometimes it’s light, 
But always lost and out of my sight. 


It sweeps the corners, 
It blows off a hat, 


And never stops for this or that. 


Although it’s fierce, 
And doesn’t care, 
It’s simply no more than a gust of air. 


Huguenot Herald 
Magazine Section 

New Rochelle High School 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


o-7°9 
AUTUMN DAYS 


By Beverly Enoch 
Autumn days are frosty days 
All etched in red and gold; 
And goblin stories, legend says, 
"Round crackling fires are told; 
And logs are stacked for months to last 
Against the winter’s coming blast. 


Ten 


The poems appearing on this page were 
selected by Miss Lucille Frasca, Literary 
Editor of the “Huguenot Herald,” New 
Rochelle, New York, High School. All 
came from the “Herald” excepting that 
indicated as having been published in the 
Magazine Section. With the return of Mr. 
DeWitt D. Wise from Military Service, 
who has resumed his advisership of long 
standing of the “Herald,” Miss Melba Car- 
penter, who acted as Adviser during his 
Adviser to the 
Magazine Section of that publication. 

To the Advisers and staff we are grateful 


absence, has become the 


for these selections. 


DETERMINATION 
By Elaine R. Roswell 


If you have determination 

There’s no friend, foe or relation 

Who can sway you from your chosen path 
whatever it may be; 

For though others try to chide you 

If there’s something that’s inside you 

And you work for it, not shirk from it 

There will be certain glee. 

Even though it first seems fretful 

There’s no need to be regretful 

When a situation gets beyond your grasp 
and your control, 

For the ultimate reaction 

Is the joy and satisfaction; 

You’re elated and inflated 

When you finally reach your goal. 


ee wy 
Note: The following poem is included 


because it is believed it illustrates a situa- 
tion typical of high school publications. 


HERALD MAIDEN 
By Sylvia Pfeiffer 
In the old forsaken tower, lookin’ eastward 
to the Del, 
There’s a Herald maiden settin’ listening 
to a mournful knell; 
For the deadline looms tomorrow, and the 
Editor’s off his nut: 
“Don’t come back without a drawing; 
don’t come back without a cut, 
For we’re in an awful rut; 
Can’t you see the space that’s yawning, at 
the bottom of Page Three? 
Don’t come back without a cut, 
Or I'll bash yer bloomin’ nut!” 


And my protests rest like dew-drops, in a 
weak, anaemic “But—” 


My cutting tools are dull, and the little 
block is bare, 
And I slave and draw, and cut; mumbling 
muttered curses, there! 
And when the light of day is dawning, then 
the bloomin’ thing is done. 
And I bring it to the printer at a fast and 
furious run. 
Happy faces gaze to see, 
Happy voices shout in glee: 
“Sylvia, we have found a filler, for the 
bottom of Page Three!” 
“Sylvia, we don’t need your cut!” 
Then the massive door bangs shut, 
And my answers rest like dew-drops, in a 
vain and tearful “But—” 
With the usual apologies to 
Rudyard Kipling 
, ¢ F# 


Advertising Contest Opened 
to All Contestants 


Since the First Annual Advertising Con- 
test was announced in the Contest cir- 
culars sent to all school publications on 
the mailing list prior to 15 December, it 
has been decided to open the field to all 
newspaper and magazine entries whether or 
not they signified their intention of enter- 
ing that competition. 

Consequently, every paper entered in the 
1947 Contest is being submitted to the 
Board of Judges selected from a wide field 
of nationally known persons in the adver- 
tising, business and marketing fields. 

The school press world has endeavored 
to place its publications on a firm financial 
foundation and the elimination of compli- 
mentary advertising, no “compliment” to 
the publications themselves, has been due 
largely to the efforts of the business and 
advertising managers of the newspapers and 
magazines. If these active members of the 
staffs of the papers had not devoted so 
much of their time to a careful study of 
their needs and the local business situation, 
this would not have been possible. 

It was felt that the competition may not 
have been called to the attention of the 
business staffs, particularly because of the 
difficulties experienced with the mails. In 
the haste of submitting papers, some of 
these items may have been overlooked. 

Now, each advertising or business staff 
is in the running and the final awards 
will cover all entries in the 1947 Contest. 


The School Press Review 












Short Stories That Sell 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Professor of Journalism 


Syracuse University 


EEN-AGERS talk of careers in fic- 
tion. Some hope to emerge from 
college as full-fledged short story 

writers. If they want to make a living this 
way, they wisely may consider stories that 
have appeared in print. 

Yearly The Saturday Evening Post pub- 
lishes more than two hundred short stories. 
“Post Stories 1942-1945” presents twenty- 
five typical stories—some of the best— 
from its pages. Many of the authors are 
known nationally. 

No, these stories are not necessarily 
classics. Nor are they literature with a 
capital L. Not written as art for art’s 
sake, their purpose is to entertain—and 
this they do well. That’s why the writers 
received paychecks. 

*k ok x 

“Confessions of a Story Writer” consists 
of more than twenty-four Paul Gallico’s 
short stories and novelettes. Of special 


interest to beginners in fiction writing are 
the background articles which precede each 


story. In each Gallico tells how he hap- 
pened to write the story and how it 
evolved. 


Free lancing, according to Gallico, is “at 
once a goad and a handicap.” Why? The 
writer cannot always write “Beautifully of 
beautiful things.” Instead he must write 
stories to sell—stories which editors will 
buy to entertain critical readers. 

Within twelve years, Gallico has written 
eighty-five stories and novelettes which have 
appeared in print. Some, he says, he would 
like to forget. But those which appear in 
this collection plus his background discus- 
sions should stimulate amateurs who want 
to become professionals. 

x * * 


Sports enthusiasts in high school will en- 
joy “A Treasury of Sports Humor.” Edited 
by Dave Stanley, it presents thirty-seven 
articles and stories. Schramm’s “My King- 
dom for Jones,” Train’s “Mr. Tutt Collects 


a Bet,” Ring Lardner’s “Horseshoes,” 


Ford’s “Trout Widows,” and Runyon’s 
“The Snatching of Bookie Bob” provide 


delightful entertainment. 
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Here, too, the would-be writer can ex- 
amine examples of sports stories that go 
into print. He will realize that many of 
the contributions to this book took hard 
work and infinite pains. He may note, 
too, that short story writers often are re- 
porters of life. They succeed because a 
sparkling imagination plus just the com- 
monplace may be developed into a salable 
story. 

ok * * 

Who made headlines in sports in 1945? 
Irving T. Marsh and Edward Ehre an- 
swer that question in “Best Sports Stories 
of 1945,” a collection of forty-seven sports 
Those 
who enjoyed the 1944 edition will join in 
recommending the 1945 book. 

Baseball, football, racing, basketball, box- 
ing, golf, tennis, skiing, swimming, hunt- 
ing, fishing, wrestling, and GI sports are 
covered. Those who like to check records 


stories and sixteen sports pictures. 


and champions will appreciate the supple- 
ment. Here is a book that will be helpful 
to the high school sports staff. 

x ok x 


More readable than many short stories, 
John Mason Brown’s “Seeing Things” is 
not a book of fiction. Some of his de- 
lightful appraisals deal with Broadway 
plays, but many focus attention on the 
stage of life itself. These selections from 
the Saturday Review of Literature reveal 
the writer’s good humor and keen insight. 

Technically Mr. Brown writes neither re- 
views nor essays, for he adroitly avoids 
stereotypes. What he has to say and how 
he says it deserve attention. Readers will 
be charmed by “Happy Birthday,” stimu- 
lated by “Invitation to Learning,” inspired 
by “Beyond the Present.” And, luckily, 
here is a book which teen-agers can under- 
stand and enjoy. 

x ok 

Every high school library should have 
books by great cartoonists. No, this is no 
defense of comic books, for many of them 
are devoid of humor, art, or subtlety. 
Rather this is a plea for recognition of the 
few artists who with a few strokes of a pen 





outdo the short story writers. 


What books would top the list? 
among them would be George Herriman’s 
“Krazy Kat.” 
Pup along with Krazy Kat now are im- 
mortalized in a book which should delight 


Well, 


Ignatz Mouse and Offissa 


and charm readers who never met them on 
the comic pages. 

Gilbert Seldes recognized the delicious 
humor and fantastic. art in “Krazy Kat” in 
1924. 


tion to this collection stresses the enduring 


E. E. Cummings in the introduc- 


entertainment “Krazy Kat” provides. Yes, 
it should be in high school libraries. More- 
over, unlike many books there, it will be 
read! 

e.¢@ 


If a Pulitzer prize were awarded for the 
best journalism textbook published each 
year, the 1946 award probably would go 
to Curtis D. MacDougall, author of “Cov- 
ering the Courts.” This is an excellent 
textbook for university courses in reporting 
public affairs. It is an excellent reference 


work for every city room. 

Students as well as professional news- 
papermen can consult this book with con- 
Dr. MacDougall is 


known nationally for “Interpretative Re- 


siderable confidence. 


porting,” “Hoaxes,” and “Newsroom Prob- 
lems and Policies.” An outstanding teacher 
and public-spirited citizen, he writes from 
a wealth of varied experience in journalism. 

True, high school students will find this 


book over their head. It is not for the 


teen-age journalist until he has been in col- 


lege two or three years. Yet here—more 


than in any other similar book—is what 
the beginning reporter ought to know about 


law—civil, criminal, appellate—and the 


problems of news gathering which relate 
to the enforcement and interpretation of 


law. 


POST STORIES 1942-1945. Random House: 
New York. $2.50. 448 pp. 

CONFESSIONS OF A SHORT STORY 
WRITER. By Paul Gallico. New York: AI- 
fred A. Knopf. $3.75. 576 pp. 

A TREASURY OF SPORTS HUMOR. 
Edited by Dave Stanley. New York: Lantern 
Press. $3. 487 pp. 

BEST SPORTS STORIES OF 1945. Edited 
by Irving T. Marsh and Edward Ehre. New 
York: E. P. Dutton. $3. 368 pp. 

SEEING THINGS. By John Mason Brown. 
New York: Whittlesey House. $3. 341 pp. 

KRAZY KAT. By George Herriman. New 
York: Henry Holt. $3.75. 

COVERING THE COURTS. By C. D. 
MacDougall. New York: Prentice-Hall. $7. 
713 pp. 
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“Blue Jay” Covers Event 


(Continued from Page 2) 


tion City Daily Union used column after 
column throughout the week to cover the 
USC campaign. The Blue Jay story must 
be held to about 40 inches. 

Betty went to work to boil down and 
write her story to include sketches of im- 
portant speeches, information about “Bridge 
to Yinhsi,” and brief personality references 
of distinguished guests. 

She was particular to play up all things 
that related to the high school—perform- 
ances of the a cappella choir and the band, 
Chinese school attended by a select group 
of 25 students, boxes of books packed for 
Yinhsi children, 20,000 letters sealed and 
stamped for USC by students, and the 
amazing Chinese typewriter displayed at 
the school. 

With a final statement about Junction 
City and Yinhsi, Betty put 30 on her 
copy and handed it in, ready for the type- 
setter five hours before deadline! 

Even the feature page of this special 
Blue Jay reflected the Chinese theme. “Add 
Another Candle” wished “Happy Birth- 


day” to students in the language of the 
Chinese; “Mr. Inquisitive”, roving reporter, 
found out what students considered high- 
lights of the week; “Book Nook” reviewed 
two books about China; “Hep Cat Cor- 
ner” revealed facts about Chinese music 
and printed the words of the National 
anthem. 

United Service to China, Inc., was im- 
pressed enough with this special coverage 
of the campaign opening that they made 
possible the printing of 1500 extra copies 
of The Blue Jay for distribution to schools 
throughout the nation and to USC leaders. 


HENEVER any local event in Junc- 

tion City concerns the schools or 
would prove interesting to student readers, 
Blue Jay reporters are there to get the 
story. When General Jonathan M. Wain- 
wright returned to Fort Riley and Junction 
City last fall to take part in the special 
day planned for his lifelong friend, Dr. 
Fred O’Donnell, the staff covered the vari- 


ous activities. 


Other occasions Blue Jay columns in- 
cluded was the “homecoming” of General 
John C. H. Lee, the dedication of Patton 
Hall at Fort Riley, Chamber of Commerce 
funds for 


worthy causes and all community programs 


promotions, local drives for 
and celebrations. 

Junction City is not a big town. It 
counts a population of 10,823. The junior- 
senior high school has an enrollment of 855 
students taught by a faculty of 34 well- 
The school is rightfully 


proud of its highly developed departments, 


trained teachers. 


especially vocational training, fine arts and 
science. 


The Blue Jay, established in 1911, is 
printed weekly in the school print shop and 
is financed entirely by advertising, subscrip- 
tions and a percentage of the student ac- 
tivity ticket fund. The staff usually lists 
25 members who are assigned positions for 
semester durations. This six column, four 
page paper attempts to cover all fields of 
high school interests—news, sports, society, 
humor, special columns, editorials, ads. It 
zealously guards its reputation as “a good 
high school newspaper from the geographi- 
cal center of the United States.” 


The Student Editor’s Manual 


During the war the U. S. Navy pub- 
lished a Navy Editors’ Manual to guide 
personnel engaged in publishing ship and 
shore station newspapers. Its author was 
Jean Nash, then a Lieutenant (jg) in the 
WAVES. 

Now back in civilian life, Miss Nash has 
come up with a similar manual designed for 
use in connection with school and college 
publications. With her previous experience 
to draw on, the author could hardly go 
wrong. The Student Editor’s Manual is a 
thoroughly workmanlike job of exposition 
throughout. 

Here, in simple terms, the student is 
given a complete course in the planning, 
writing, editing and production of every 


type of student publication. No phase of 


Twelve 


By JEAN NASH 


Illustrated by Hugh Troy 


84 pp., Illustrated, Eton Publishing Corp., 


New York, N. Y. 


publishing is overlooked. The Student Edi- 
tor’s Manual will be of equal value to the 
editorial and business sides of your own 
newspaper, magazine or yearbook. Its sec- 
tions on preparing copy and art and on 
printing and engraving processes are espe- 
cially noteworthy, although this is not in- 
tended to detract from the rest of the 
content. 


Best of all, The Student Editor’s Manual 
maintains a lively pace not often found in 
publications of its type. This is due in 
part to its excellent illustrations (including 
reproductions of pages from several CSPA 
contest winners) and some twenty-five hi- 
larious cartoons by Hugh Troy, an artist 
noted for his whimsicalities. Troy’s con- 
ceptions of the problems of the average 


student editor provided your reviewer with 
some of the best chuckles he has enjoyed 


in months. 


Jean Nash 
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Magazine Makeup 


(Continued from Page 9) 


type faces which your printer can offer 
you, choose the one which appears to be 
most legible to your staff members and 
which will give the most clean cup appear- 
ance to your page. Certainly individual 
taste will enter into this choice, but if your 
printer is an expert in his field, his advice 
will be helpful. The size of the type and 
of the slug on which it is set, also need 
thought. 

Headline type should be chosen to blend 
with body type, but do try to choose the 
type for heads from which your printer 
can give you the greatest variety. 

The staff can also decide on the size of 
the type page. Upon this size will de- 
pend the width of the margins at the top 
and bottom and at the sides of the page. 
This, too, determines, according to print- 
ers’ rules, the space between the columns 
on the page. Your printer, who knows the 
rules which govern good printing form in 
this respect, will give advice. 

Upon these decisions, however, will de- 
pend the attractiveness of the page. If you 
make the type page too large, hence cut- 
ting down on the size of margins and space 
between the columns, you will have a page 
which appears crowded and unattractive. 

Position of the running head is a matter 
of choice. You may place it at the top 
In this 


head the custom is to give the page num- 


of the page or at the bottom. 
ber, the name of the publication, the 
volume and number, the month and year. 
Another point to be considered in set- 
ting the body type for a magazine is 
whether to use two-column make-up or 
three-column make-up. Two reasons are 
given for the use of the three-column page: 
1. The shorter line is easier to read; 2. The 
use of three-columns gives opportunity for 
more variety in make-up. 
a brings us to a discussion of il- 
lustrations. Illustrations add so much 
to magazines, and cost should be the only 
By the 
use of linoleum or wood blocks, a school 
publication can afford to have more line 
The half-tone 
photographs mean more expense but add 
greatly to the effectiveness of the magazine. 
Position of these on the page should be 
carefully planned. This means that you 
plan where and how they are to be placed, 


excuse if they are not profuse. 


drawings for illustrations. 
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then figure the correct size to have the cut 
made. In a two-column page you are lim- 
ited a little on the places you can spot 
your cuts. The three-column page gives 
you at least one-third more chance for va- 
riety, if not more. 

We have said little about the depart- 
ments in a magazine. Consideration of 
these really belongs to a discussion of the 
contents of a magazine, but the number 
of them used and the opportunity for dis- 
play at the beginning of each does have 
an effect on the appearance of your maga- 
zine. Too many departments give an un- 
finished look. Then it is difficult to have 
really good material every issue for many 
departments. Better far to have five good 
departments, general enough in nature, than 
ten poor specialized ones. 

We have discussed a number of items of 
importance in good magazine make-up. 
These items are all thought through care- 
fully in planning the issue, and put into 
practice in making the dummy for the 
issue. There are two ways of making a 
dummy. You may send all your copy to 
the printer and have him send you two 
proofs, one for correcting, the other for 
pasting your dummy. You then paste your 
dummy, making adjustments as necessary 
in the length of articles. In this method 
you have little control over the length of 
your stories, etc. 

The other way is to make up a schedule 
sheet. The words are counted in all ar- 
ticles, or in typing of the articles you have 
the margins set at a certain place and write 
only so many lines on each page. Either 
way you can compute how much space each 
article will occupy. Then the editor has a 
sheet on which are listed the title of each 
article, how much space it will occupy, in 
which department it belongs, and its im- 
portance. This sheet is sent to the printer 
who follows it in placing the type on pages. 
He sends the staff page proofs of the 
magazine for correction of errors. 

Perhaps a combination of these two 
methods will bring the best results. 

DVERTISEMENTS are set sizes and 
must be run, so in making the dummy 
they should be placed first. 


ered correct to print all the ads together, 


Ic is consid- 


but your advertisers will like it better if 
they are spaced with some reading matter 


at the back of the magazine. But if you 
do this, never allow your ads to dominate 
the page of reading material. 

In placing your ads strive for a certain 
balance on the page. Put the heavy and 
larger ones at the bottom of the page and 
towards the outside and keep the lighter 
Use plenty of white 


space and do not bury them. 


ones for the top. 


Perhaps in closing I should list a few 
specific rules to follow in the making of 
a dummy: 

1. The title page is the first inside page 

to the right. 

. Departments should start on right- 
hand pages. 

. Although it is better to plan your copy 
so articles need not be jumped, if they 
are they should never be continued 
into the same department. 

. Poetry is often used effectively to fill 
in at the bottom of pages. 

. Art work should harmonize with the 
content of the magazine. 

. Pages of type should be broken by 


typographical devices. 


Editorials 
(Continued from Page 8) 


to one of the greatest leaders of modern 
times—Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Since his birthday has just passed, we 
have occasion to turn out thoughts again 
to the only President most of us here at 
Senior ever knew; but this year our thoughts 
can be translated into actions that will serve 
as a living memorial to Franklin Roosevelt. 

The March of Dimes was started by the 
President several years ago to celebrate his 
birthday in a way that would arouse the 
public to the compelling needs of American 
youths stricken by infantile paralysis. The 
originator of this great movement is no 
longer here to help lead the drive; conse- 
quently, it is up to every one of us to do 
our part. By giving, we can, if not pre- 
vent children from contracting polio, greatly 
lessen the terrible after-effects and save 
many lives. 

In helping save the lives of polio victims 
by our contributions—large or small—we 
will forever preserve a fresh memory in our 
hearts of the man who more than did his 
part to brighten the lives of crippled chil- 
dren everywhere in America—M.R. 


High Life 
Greensboro Senior High School 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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Elementary School Division 


Raymond S. Michael, Chairman 


Edward J. Pfeffer, Vice Chairman 


Friday, March 21, 1947 


May J. Kelly, Secretary 


Luncheon Reception—1:30 P.M.—Lincoln School Cafeteria, 425 West 123rd Street 
Mrs. May J. Kelly—Co-Chairman—Atlantic City, N. J. 
Miss Esther Perlin—Co-Chairman—Philadelphia, Penna. 
Registration of Delegates—2:15-2:30 P. M.—Lincoln School Auditorium (rear) 
General Meeting—2:30 P. M.—Lincoln School Auditorium, 425 West 123rd Street 
Veronica Thompson—Program Chairman—Warring School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


1. Greetings from Various Press Associations. 


2. Announcements. 
3. Group Discussion 


Chairman—Mason A. Stratton—County Superintendent of Schools, 
Atlantic County, N. J. 
Topic—“The Elementary School Publications in the Post-War Period.” 


Problem 1. Advertising. 


Problem 2. 
Problem 3. 
Problem 4. The Humor Page. 
Problem 5. 
Problem 6. 


Illustrations. 


News Writing. 


Features—Feature Writing. 
Related Community News. 


Members of the Discussion Group will be selected from the following school publications: 


Publication 
. Abington Torch 
. Beardsley Press 
. Washington Eagle 
. Sea Gull 
. Springdalian 
. North Tarryton Star 
. Harbor Beacon 
. Three Sixties 
. Warring News 
. Cub 
. The Palm 
. Moorhead Student 
. The Colonel 
. Junior Journal 
. Voice of No. 3 
. The Clarion 
. The Jasper Journal 
. Henry Clay Twitter 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


School 
Abington Avenue 
Beardsley 
Washington 
Brighton Avenue 
Springdale 


North Tarrytown Ele. 


Harbor 

P. S. 153 
Warring 

Junior Three Ele. 
Palmer Township 
Moorehead 
Charles Young 
Memorial 

P. S. No. 3 

St. Bernard’s School 
P. S. No. 9 
Henry Clay 


Address 


Newark, N. J. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Atlantic City, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. 

North Tarrytown, N. Y. 
New London, Conn. 
Queens, Maspeth, N. Y. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Trenton, N. J. 

Easton, Pa. 

Durham, N. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Middletown, N. Y. 
Belleville, N. J. 

Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Arlington, Va. 


4. Address—‘Judges and the Elementary Rating Scale’—Raymond S. Michael, 
Principal, Junior High School No. 3, Trenton, N. J. 


Saturday, March 11, 1947 


CLINICS—10:00-11:30 A.M. 


Director—Edward I. Pfeffer—Vice Chairman. 


Newspapers—Room 


Printed Newspapers—Esther R. Perlin—George Washington School, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Duplicated Newspapers—May J. Kelly—Brighton Avenue School, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Photo Offset Newspapers—Elizabeth Shefheld—Kozminski, School, 
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Chicago, Illinois 


Luncheon Planned 


Due to the great success of the first 
Elementary Division Luncheon in the his- 
tory of the CSPA, as planned and di- 
rected by Mrs. May Kelly of Atlantic City 
at last year’s Convention, and the great 
number of requests for a similar luncheon 
at the 1947 Convention, the Executive Di- 
vision of the Elementary Division has de- 
cided to again hold a luncheon for all ele- 
mentary delegates at this year’s conference. 

Following pretty much the same proce- 
dure as that of last year, the luncheon will 
be held in the cafeteria of the Lincoln 
School, 425 West 123rd Street, New York 
City, on Friday, March 21, at 1:30 p.m. 

Arrangements have been made with the 
Lincoln School authorities to serve a full 
course luncheon for seventy-five cents. Since 
only a limited number of delegates can be 
accommodated in the cafeteria of the Lin- 
coln School, reservations will of necessity 
have to be made in the order in which 
they are received. No reservations will be 
accepted unless accompanied by check or 
money order. Reservations must be made 
through Mrs. May Kelly, Brighton Avenue 
School, Atlantic City, New Jersey, not later 
than Monday, March 17. 


Columbia Scholastic Press 


Association 


ELEMENTARY 
LUNCHEON 


FRIDAY, MARCH 21, 1947 


Cafeteria of the Lincoln School 
425 West 123rd Street 


1:30 P.M. Ticket, 75 Cents 


Magazines—Room 
Printed Magazines—(To be announced) 


Duplicated Magazines — Gertrude Cur- 
nias — Beardsley School, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
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A MUST! 


March, 1947 


for School Editors 


for College Editors 


for Faculty Advisors 


for Journalism Classes 


and for every student 


and teacher concerned with the 
writing, editing, art, layout, printing 


or business sides of publishing. 


ERE is a new, streamlined working manual designed 
for everyone engaged in publishing a student news- 
paper, magazine or yearbook. Written by Jean Nash, 
author of a similar manual for the U. S. Navy, “The Stu- 
dent Editor's’ Manual” is crammed with down-to-earth 
information which will help you write, edit and produce 
every type of student publication. The author has applied 
the crisp training technique developed by the armed forces 
. and the net result, we believe, is that you'll learn 
more about publishing in a shorter time than through any 
other textbook or manual now in print. You'll find the 8&4 
big pages of “The Student Editor's Manual” profusely 
illustrated with photographs, diagrams and charts 
you'll grin at the humorous but helpful cartoons drawn 
by famed illustrator Hugh Troy. “The Student Editor's 
Manual” is a definite “must” for every aspiring journalist, 
and it will save your publication money. 
HOW TO ORDER THE MANUAL 
The retail price of “The Student Editor's Manual” is 
$1.40, As a special introduction to readers of this magazine, 
however, we are offering single copies for only $1.00! Fur- 
ther, we have set an even /ower rate of 90c per copy if 
you mail us a group order for ten copies or more. The first 
edition will be off the press during March. Simply use the 
coupon at the right... but do it today! 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
$1.00 
* 


per Copy 


or 90¢ per copy in group orders of 10 copies or more 


EDiToORS 
REPORTERS 

ART EDITORS 
PRODUCTION Men 
BUSINESS ManaceRs 
APOVERTISING SOUCITORE 
AND FACULTY ADVISORS 


COPvacet ow BY ErEe~ eemieemime come 


WHAT YOU'LL FIND IN THE STUDENT EDITOR'S MANUAL 


FUNCTION OF THE STUDENT PUBLICATION 
Introductory approach The place of the publication 
in the school or college . . . General orientation. 


PLANNING AND ORGANIZING 
Selecting the tvpe of publication . .. Organizing the Staff 
... Picking a title .. . Business considerations . . . Faculty 
Advisors. : 
EDITORIAL 
Getting the news . .. How to organize material and write 
a lead... Heads .. . Editing . . . Style . . . Departments 
« « « Policy. 
ART AND LAYOUT 

How to choose and crop photographs . . . Art techniques 

. Laying out a page . . . preparing copy for the engraver. 


MAGAZINE AND YEARBOOK 
A special section on the approach and methods to be 
followed by yearbook and magazine editors. 


PRODUCTION PROCEDURE 
Various printing methods (letterpress, offset, duplicating) 
- Working with printer... Engraving ... Paper... 
Bookbinding. 
BUSINESS SIDE 
Organization . . . Circulation operation . 
and its job. . 
importance. 


.. Advertising staff 
. Functions of Business Manager and his 


This manual should pay for itself quickly 
in savings for your publication! 


pmm rc n 


ETON PUBLISHING CORP. 
32 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me .. copies of THE 
STUDENT EDITOR’s MANUAL just as soon as 
it comes off the press during March. I enclose 
$ avcsscecsecee ($1.00 per copy) or S............. . (at 
the 90c rate for orders of 10 copies or more). 


NAME 





This Business of a School Paper 


(Continued from Page 7) 


inets; permanent volume file; magazine- 

newspaper rack; staff library; strongbox 

for funds. 

Is your paper produced in the school 
printshop or a commercial shop? 

Do you get the kind of type and style 
of layout that you want, or do you take 
what is given because the shop equipment 
is inadequate or antiquated? 

Do you enjoy the good will of the 
printers, or did you inherit a cheap-John, 
unilateral arrangement? 

Do you consider the production phase 
as a related department, or do you su- 
bordinate it as an independent unit? 

Does the finished product sparkle like 
a prize package, or does it look like the 
previous issue in disguise? 

Is your distribution thorough, quick, and 
efficient? 

Are your circulation records kept up 
to date? 

Do you have a complimentary list? 

Do you sell your paper on the sub- 
scription plan or by the single copy? 

Are back numbers available? 


SECOND way to put out a news- 
paper 
almost single-handedly, impractical as such 


is to have a teacher do it 
an arrangement must be. Perhaps this is 
a short cut to an objective but it is cer- 
tainly unsound educationally. As a school 
activity the paper exists for the pupils. 
They are the ones who should be the main- 
springs in the production of a news sheet. 
It is enough of a job for a teacher-adviser 
to work with editorial and business staffs 
without being responsible for content. The 
degree to which the faculty sponsor oper- 
ates depends upon the guidance that he or 
she dispenses among staff members. 

What are some of the qualifications for 
a publications sponsor? A judicious and 
friendly counselor is one who possesses a 
generous share of plain common sense. 
Next to be desired is a business sense for 
the purpoze of co-ordinating the various 
phases of staff work. Some business ex- 
perience would be advantageous. An at- 
titude of tolerance and helpfulness should 
be held by the sponsor for the boys and 
girls who are selecting staff work as a 
major activity. Conversely, staff members 
should assume full responsibility in their po- 
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sitions and should expect the adviser to 
carry out the literal meaning of the title. 

A love for printers’ ink, a few courses 
in journalism, a knack for writing, and 
keeping abreast with the literature and ac- 
tivities in the field of scholastic publications 
are other desiderata to qualify the teacher 
specializing in publication staff supervision. 
Like the coach of a winning team, the news- 
paper adviser must develop a strong group 
of capable individuals. Combining all of 
these points with a sparkle of originality 
to fit the local situation, the adviser is off 
to a good start. 

Adequate time allowance for staff work 
is an important essential in the adviser’s 
daily schedule. 
measuring stick for determining how much 


So much de- 
It is a prob- 


There is seldom a definite 


time an adviser should have. 
pends upon the local setup. 
lem to be solved equitably by the principal 
and the teacher on a basis of experience. 
An understanding principal can make 
school life livable for the busiest teacher- 


adviser. 


THIRD approach to the production 


A 


dominated system. 


of a school paper is through a staff- 
In such a setup the 
journalism class or press club, with a little 
supervision, may be instrumental in pub- 
lishing the paper. Where this system is 
used it is advisable to make admission to 
the journalism class or press club selective. 
Applications for membership in either 
group should be based on high English 
grades plus the recommendations of Eng- 
lish teachers. In the elementary school 
similar qualifications might be required. 
Membership in either group for one se- 
mester could serve as an apprenticeship or 
a prerequisite for admission to the staff. 
Properly handled and with harmony pre- 
vailing, a staff is in position to conduct 
most of the routine work. The selection 
of editors and managers is a detail to be 
governed by adviser appointments or staff 
elections. A democratic procedure i; to 
have selections made. by an editorial board 
consisting of outgoing department editors 


Such a method 


often avoids petty ‘ralousies and enables 


and business managers. 


the adviser to maintain a neutral attitude. 
If a balance between departments can be 
maintained, overstafing can be avoided and 


all members may be kept busy. There 


should be no sinecures on the staff. 

Even if it isn’t so, make the business 
staff appear to be as important as the edi- 
torial staff. For this reason I prefer to 
have both staffs answerable to one adviser. 
Business or circulation managers should 
write the stories covering circulation, sub- 
scription campaigns, payments, advertising, 
or circulation contests. Students who handle 
the paper’s proceeds are developing sound 
business training habits and character traits. 
There need be no cause for a loss of pres- 
tige by business staff members, if the or- 
ganization of the staff is equitably ar- 
ranged. 


A generous but judicious system of 
awards for faithful 
builder hard to beat. 


a minimum of 150 column inches of pub- 


service is a morale 


As a measuring stick 


lished material in a semester by an edito- 
rial staff member, or a semester of service 
on the business staff, might be the re- 
quirement for a pin or staff letter. 

Letters, pins, certificates, and press cards 
are sought by staffmen just as eagerly as 
are the coveted letters for athletic prowess 
by the players and service ribbons and bars 
by the military. Trips to conventions and 
press conferences are other incentives for 
staff leaders. The semesterly staff banquet 
climaxes all operations. 

I repeat, any one of these methods of 
procedure might yield satisfactory results in 
the publishing of a school paper for a while. 
But for a smooth-running, permanent or- 
ganization the three phases, co-ordinated 
for and adapted to a given school, would 
be just three times better. 


HIS business of running a school pa- 

per is a fascinating business because 
of the many divergent challenges that be- 
set the adviser, because of the broad per- 
spective the sponsor has in administering 
an important and interesting school enter- 
prise, because of the opportunity for get- 
ting clozer to students and thus giving in- 
dividual and practical guidance, because the 
instruction of the classroom is applied in 
the staffroom, and because the student 
journalist is seen emerging physically, in- 
tellectually, and socially. 

There is no finer cocurricular or extra- 
curricular activity promoted in the schools 
that is doing as splendid a job, almost 
single-handedly, as the scholastic publica- 
tions field, with little or no professional 
supervision. 
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Excellent 
For Class Use 


JOURNALISM SYLLABUS 


A Comprehensive Outline Adaptable 
For Use in the Several Educational Levels 
Prepared by a committee of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, Lambert Greenawalt, Chairman 


Each of the 26 Units of this Syllabus was written by an experienced adviser in the field. The 
entire work was carefully edited and correlated by a central editing committee. 


An extensive Glossary and a large Bibliography, each keyed to the respective Units, make 
this book additionally valuable for all student and adviser workers on school publications. 


Price—$1.25 to members of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association. 
$1.50 to non-members. 


10% Discount on orders of 30 or more copies. 
Send Orders to 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
202 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 


PHOTOTONE 
A MARK OF DISTINCTION OFFERS THE 


UNUSUAL 


ANNUAL 
COVERS 


Phototone offers your 

Yearbook staff the 

Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using choice of a cover that 
these pins as rewards for their staffs on the is different—a cover 


: : that gives more latitude in expressing the theme 
snenceeten dl enninamntaiiies of the Annual. Printed in as many as four colors, 
eee these covers can be obtained NOW in any quantity. 


Editors and staff members must secure In addition the school which is “budget con- 
scious” can select an attractive processed cover 


the endorsement of their Advisers before from standards designs. 


these pins can be forwarded. 


The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling We Solicit Your Inquiry 
silver base because of regulations in effect 
during the war and will be available as long 
as the present supply lasts. 


L210T0 Cone Cover Ca. 


Seventy-five cents to members £00 @VAPLE A0ONEE + CACM BA. 


Write to the CSPA Office 








eAn Invitation 


is extended to You and Your Publication to participate in the 


Twenty-Third Annual Convention 


of the 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


to be held at 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


March 20,.21, 22, 1947 


Theme: The School Press — Instrument of International Understanding 


HE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association will 
bring together the school press of the country for 

a series of important meetings, conferences and discus- 
sions with student editors, faculty advisers and profes- 
sional journalists as active participants. 


The Outline of the Program below lists the general 
nature of the three-day Convention but cannot do jus- 
tice to the more than 150 sectional meetings covering 
all phases of writing, editing, publishing and advising 
student publications, or the headline making personali- 
ties from public and professional life who speak at the 
general meetings, the special features and the Luncheon, 
the brilliant concluding highlight of the entire Con- 
vention. 


A balance is maintained between speakers from pro- 
fessional newspapers, magazines and publishing houses 
on the one hand and advisers and students on the other. 
One series of talks complements the other. The effec- 
tiveness of the Convention, the element contributing to 
its popularity, stems from its cooperative aspects. 
Scores of advisers and student editors contribute to all 
phases of the Convention. Note that space is provided 


on the registration form for you to volunteer your serv- 
ices in sectional and round table meetings. 


Student leaders will conduct the round table meetings 
on Friday afternoon. At the same time, faculty ad- 
visers will have a meeting especially designed for their 
needs. Experience dictated this move, another example 
of the aim and spirit of this Convention; tailored to the 
wishes and needs of the student press. 

Clinics, always a popular feature, will be given twice 
for several groups—Thursday afternoon and Saturday 
morning. 

General meetings have been planned for subjects of 
interest of the publication staff as a whole. Sectional 
meetings have been organized to take care of individual 
problems and features. The entertainment fits into the 
plan of the Convention and makes an acceptable and 
well-rounded program revolving about the central 
theme. 

The maximum benefit can be derived from the Con- 
vention for the publication if each delegate reports on 
a stated number of meetings and if all the meetings 
are covered. Plan the numbers in your delegation to 
assure as complete a coverage of the Convention as 
possible. 


OUTLINE OF THE PROGRAM 


(Speakers, Room Assignments, Final Notices Will Be Listed in the Program Issued at the Convention) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 20 

9:00 A.M.-12 Noon—Late Registration—McMillin 

Lobby. 
1:30 P.M.—Opening Meeting—McMillin Theatre. 
2:30-3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 
3:30-5:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 
4:30-5:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre. 
The Evening hours are free. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 21 


.M.—General Meeting—MeMillin Theatre. 
.M.—Convention Picture—Low Library Steps. 
-.M.—-Luncheon Period. 
Delegates—Nearby Restaurants. 
Faculty Advisers—Men’s Faculty Club. 
Divisional Luncheons—See Programs. 
11:30 A.M.-3:30 P.M.—Feature Series—McMillin. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 21 


1:30 P.M.—Advisers’ Meeting. Student Round Tables. 

2:30-3:30 P.M. . 

3:30-4:20 P.M. § 

4:30-5:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre. 

6:00 P.M.—Dinner—Delegates to National Council of 
Scholastic Press Associations— 
Men’s Faculty Club. 

The Evening hours are free. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 22 


10:00-11:30 A.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 

12:30 P.M.—Convention Luncheon—Grand Ballroom of 
the Hotel Astor. Announcement of Spe- 
cial Awards; Gold Key Awards; Noted 
Guests and Speakers; Convention Birthday 
Cake Ceremony. 

The Convention Adjourns. 


Sectional Meetings. 











